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In many lines of worthy endeavor 
and substantial achievement Henry 
Brewer Quinby holds high rank among 
the leaders of New Hampshire. To 
consider them all, even in brief, would 
extend unduly the limits of this 
article. 

But they ean be well sum:narized 
in connection with, and leading up to, 
his period of greatest service, thus far, 
to the state, his occupancy in the 
years 1909 and 1910 of the office of 
Governor, during which as chief ex- 
ecutive of the commonwealth he was 
the leader, in name as well as in fact, 
of New Hampshire. 

No governor ever took the oath of 
office at Concord with a more thor- 
ough understanding of the duties of 
' the responsible position or a better 
equipment for fulfilling them. 

In the first place Governor Quinby 
had seen prior service in all grades of 
public life and of the state government. 

His interest in politics was inborn 
and at the age of sixteen we find him 
successfully taking his father’s place 
as presiding officer at a Republican 
rally. How many of them he has 
since attended, directed and addressed 
in his long years of unselfish devotion 
and unquestioned loyalty to that 
organization! 

In youth Mr. Quinby served as an 
aide-de-camp upon the staff of Gov. 
Ezekiel A. Straw, thus gaining the 
title of Colonel, by which his friends 
were accustomed to address him until 
that of Governor superseded it. 


Quinby 
Pearson 


At the memorable session of 1887 
Colonel Quinby made his entry upon 
legislative life as a member of the 
House of Representatives and at once 
established his position as a man who 
knew just where he stood upon the 
fiercely fought questions of that day 
and was able and willing to state his 
beliefs in clear, forceful, convincing 
English. 

Frequent practice and wide experi- 
rience have added to Governor 
Quinby’s ability and reputation as an 
orator since that time. But it was 
evident then that the natural gift of 
eloquence, the want of which no 
training can quite supply, was his 
from the first. 

His record in the House was such 
as to ensure his prompt promotion to 
the higher branch of the Legislature, 
and the session of 1889 found him a 
prominent member of the State Sen- 
ate, where he fought valiantly for 
many good causes. 

Further promotion came at once, 
almost as a matter of course, and in 
the years 1891 and 1892 Colonel 
Quinby served on the executive coun- 
cil, gaining valuable experience for 
the years to come and having large 
part in such important publie works 
as the representation of the state in 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
and the establishment of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts in a new location 
at Durham. 

In the years that immediately fol- 
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lowed the friends of Colonel Quinby 
often asked him to allow the use of 
his name as a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship or for Congress, but he 
declined to consent. 

In 1892 he was chosen a delegate- 
at-large to the Republican National 
Convention in Minneapolis and there 
served upon the important committee 
on credentials. In 1896 he was made 
the president of the Republican State 
Convention and on that occasion he 
delivered in splendid fashion one of 
the finest orations in all the long line 
of such addresses in the history of the 
party in New Hampshire. 

In 1902 he was chairman of the 
committee on resolutions in the Re- 
publican State Convention and there 
carried through to enthusiastic adop- 
tion an endorsement of the adminis- 
tration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt and the principles of progress for 
which it stood. Again in 1908 a sim- 
ilar duty was his and again he placed 
the party of the state, through its 
convention, on record in favor of the 
forward movement within the organ- 
ization. 

Such was Colonel Quinby’s open, 
honorable and useful record in public 
life when the summons came to him 
in 1908 to do his party and his state 
further service by leading it out of a 
dangerous situation as its successful 
candidate for governor. ' 

To the qualifications for chief 
executive which this wide experience 
of public life and state service gave 
him, Colonel Quinby added a thor- 
ough knowledge of New Hampshire 
and its people, the social and indus- 
trial life of the commonwealth, its 
possibilities and its needs. 

At New Hampton Institution, at 
Bowdoin College and at professional 
schools Governor Quinby had fitted 
in youth for his later pursuit which 
connected him with one of New 
Hampshire’s sterling industries, the 
Cole Manufacturing Company, and 
made him a leader in the business life 
of the state. 

As a manufacturer, as the president 
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of national and savings banks, and in 
other business relations, Governor 
Quinby displays the same qualities 
as in public life, namely, broadness 
of mind, keenness of brain, sincerity 
of honest convictions, and in addi- 
tion to these attributes a deep, genu- 
ine and usefully manifested interest 
in the educational, religious and 
philanthropic activities of the state, 
irrespective of creed or nationality. 

His personal qualities are such as 
make for success of the best kind in 
public life. Ever accessible to his 
constituents of every class, he never 
denies any man or any cause a hear- 
ing and at the same time he never 
makes a promise that he does not 
intend to keep. 

It is these qualities of firmness, 
decision and duty, which have made 
Governor Quinby’s popularity with 
the people and his reputation in state 
and nation enduring, not evanescent; 
increasing, not diminishing, in the 
perspective of years. 

These were the qualities which he 
displayed in one of the most notable 
administrations of the affairs of the 
state which its history records; an 
administration skilfully performing © 
the duty laid upon it of carrying the 
commonwealth from a past which 
had been good and great through a 
present period of transition to a 
future even greater and better. 

Colonel Quinby was nominated for 
governor in the last of New Hamp- 
shire’s delegate conventions, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1908, receiving 397 votes 
to 246 for Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
and 122 for Bertram Ellis. 

The platform adopted by the con- 
vention and accepted in toto by its 
nominee pledged the Republican 
party on state issues to revision of 
the tax laws, limitation of railroad 
free passes, registration of lobbyists, 
a direct primary law, the protection 
of no-license communities, increased 
appropriations for the equalization 
of educational advantages, and just 
labor legislation. 

In advocacy of these principles and 
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of the general policy of the Republican 
party Candidate Quinby made a 
strong and stirring campaign upon 
the stump, and was elected on No- 
vember 3, 1908, receiving 44,630 
votes to 41,386 for Clarence E. Carr, 
Democrat. 3 

To the legislature which assembled 
on the first Wednesday in January, 
1911, and before which he was in- 
augurated as governor on the seventh 
day of that month, the new Chief 
Executive made a clean-cut and vig- 
orous address in which he asked of 
the General Court, om behalf of the 
people, tax reform, anti-pass legisla- 
tion, the restriction of the lobby, a 
direct primary law, legislation pro- 
tecting no-license communities, an 
enlarged measure of state aid to 
publie schools in rural districts, an 
amendment of the trustee process 
law, the strengthening and enforce- 
ment of the laws against child labor, 
the appointment of a state forester, 
provision against state loss by fire, 
defense against insect pests and 
further supervision by the state of 
publie service agencies. 

It will be seen that in this inaugural 
message Governor Quinby not only 
reiterated the pledges of the platform, 
but that he went further and took an 
advanced position upon many great 
problems of society and government 
then just beginning to attract public 
attention and ever since increasing in 
imperative importance. 

Nor did he content himself with 
calling the attention of the Legislature 
to these desirable reforms. Through- 
out the at times stormy session, which 
continued until April 9, the governor 
used constantly his influence and 
position to secure action on these 
subjects, and in most instances he 
was successful. 

For the Legislature of 1909 enacted 
a direct primary law; protected no- 
license territory; prohibited the giv- 
ing of free transportation by common 
carriers; required the registration of 
lobbyists; raised the rate for the 
taxation of public service corpora- 
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tions; appropriated $400,000 for the 
enlargement and remodeling of the 
state house; revised the militia law; 
appropriated $25,000 to fight the 
gypsy moth; raised to $80,000 a year 
the appropriation for the equalization 
of educational advantages; created 
the offices of state auditor and state 
forester; protected forests against 
fire; and authorized a bond issue of 
one million dollars for the construc- 
tion of three trunk line state highways. 

All these measures were approved 
and many of them were ardently 
championed by Governor Quinby, 
who sought also, to the very last, for 
the further and complete carrying out 
in legislation of the principles of his 
party platform. On the single occasion 
when he deemed it necessary to inter- 
pose his veto upon legislation his 
action was’ sustained unanimously by 
both the Senate and House, an 
unusual record. 

In an editorial in the Concord 
Evening Monitor at. the close of the 
session Hon. George H. Moses well 
wrote: ‘“‘The real leader of the 
Legislature this winter sat in neither 
the Senate not the House. His chair 
was in the executive chamber and 
from there he laid a firm hand upon 
all the proceedings of the session. . . . 
On every pledge which he made to 
the people Governor Quinby has 
made good.”’ 

Throughout his administration 
Governor Quinby was governed by 
the same determination: to do what 
he had promised the people he 
would try to do. 

He and his council laid out the 
routes of the three trunk line high- 
ways from the Massachusetts state 
line to the White Mountains and 
supervised personally their construc- 
tion, as well as the expenditure of 
state aid upon other highways. Under 
no other administration has so much 
been accomplished in New Hampshire 
for good roads or as wise and ambi- 
tious plans made for the future. 

An achievement of equal merit by 
Governor Quinby and his council in 
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the economical expenditure of the 
state’s money was their satisfactory 
enlargement and remodeling of the 
state house within the-limits of time 
and expense set by the legislature. 
On October 25, 1910, Governor 
Quinby presided at impressive exer- 
cises of rededication of a ‘million 
dollar state house for $400,000,” and 
since that date architects and builders 
have come from the most distant 
parts of the country to inspect the 
remarkable combination of comfort, 
convenience and beauty which has 
been effected in the New Hampshire 
state capitol at a comparatively small 
expense. j 

During his administration Governor 
Quinby thoroughly organized the 
National Guard of the state; opened 
a state sanatorium for consumptives 
at Glencliff and a state normal school 
at Keene; added new buildings to, 
or in other ways increased the facili- 
ties of, the state hospital, the state 
prison, the state industrial school, 
the state school for the feeble- 
minded, the State College and the 
normal school at Plymouth. ‘“ Econ- 
omy and efficiency,” the favorite 
watchwords of the administration, 
were especially exemplified in the 
standardization of state supplies and 
the introduction of new and business- 
like systems of purchasing those 
supplies. 

Nor did the Governor confine his 
activities in behalf of New Hampshire 
to her own borders. Several times he 
went to the national capital to press 
the cause of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Forest Reservation and his per- 
sistence in that worthy cause was not 
the smallest factor in its final triumph. 
He attended the inauguration of 
President William H. Taft and later 
accompanied the nation’s head on 
his famous waterways’ trip down the 
Mississippi River. He attended and 
addressed the first sessions of the 
House of Governors, which was in- 
stituted during his administration, 
and from a great number of invita- 
tions to take part in various functions 
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in many cities and states he accepted 
such as his other duties would permit 
and such as, he conceived, might be 
of benefit to his state. 

Appreciation of Governor Quinby’s 
record as leader and administrator 
was manifested during his term and 
after its close in many ways that must 
have been very gratifying to him; but 
of none, perhaps, is he more proud 
than of the fact that two famous 
institutions of learning, his own alma 
mater, Bowdoin, and New Hamp- 
shire’s pride, old Dartmouth, con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws in recognition of 
his services. 

So much of the space available for 
this article has been used in a mere 
outline of Governor Quinby’s public 
career that but little remains for a 
consideration of the more personal 
elements of his biography. Born in 
Biddeford, Me., June 10, 1846, the 
son of Thomas and Jane E. (Brewer) 
Quinby, his ancestry on both sides is 
of the best old New England stock, 
Indian fighters, Revolutionary sol- 
diers, Colonial clergymen and college 
presidents. He was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1869 and on 
June 22, 1870, married Octavia M. 
Cole, daughter of Hon. B. J. Cole, 
of Lakeport. Their two children are 
Henry Cole Quinby, Esq., a lawyer 
in New York City, and Candace 
Ellen, wife of Hugh N. Camp, Jr., 
also of New York. 

In the family circle of his handsome 
and hospitable home; in the daily con- 
duct of responsible business affairs; in 
the fraternal orders in which he has 
attained high honors and the clubs in 
various cities of which he is a valued 
member; in all the varied relations of 
life, in fact, Governor Quinby presents 
the same qualities that have marked 
his public career, courtesy, culture and 
kindliness combined with courage, 
capacity and candor. 

In the short time that has elapsed 
since he laid down the reins of govern- 
ment Mr. Quinby has not in the least 
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his state and his party. In the cam- 
paign of 1910 he worked hard upon 
the stump and he and his friends 
deserve much credit for the success 
of the whole Republican ticket in 
that election. Undismayed by the 
untoward circumstances under which 
the campaign of 1912 was waged, he 
gave to it his very best efforts, 
speaking early and often, and in 
every section of the state. 

This notable series of political 
addresses, revealing the grasp. of 
their author upon the state and na- 
tional problems of the time and 
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taking the only position consistent 
both with loyalty to the Republican 
party and hope for its future success, 
must have convinced his hearers that 
Governor Quinby today is splendidly 
qualified in every way for further pub- 
lic service; and it is not surprising 
that a large and enthusiastic body of 
his Republican friends are now en- 
gaged in an earnest and determined 
movement to give him a national 
opportunity for the exercise of the 
pre-eminent abilities which he has 
thus far used so finely for the advan- 
tage of the state of New Hampshire. 


OCTOGENARIAN SONG 


By Charles Caverno 


I am glad I am eighty years old, 
Glad of the years that have been, 
Glad of what to me they have brought 
Of the acts and thoughts of men: 


Glad that to me as to them 
The door to effort open stood, 

That I and they might enter in, 
And reap reward who would: 


Glad of the beauty I’ve seen, 

From plain, from mountain height; 
In flowers by gliding stream, 

In wheeling stars by night: 


Glad of the thought revealed, 
In the number writ in things, 

In the various rythmiec songs 
The infinite ether sings: 


Glad of the joy and the peace 

I have found in walk with God, 
When in the path of duty 

I plain and straight have trod: 


Glad of the faith that in cycles of life 
I still shall find new birth, 

As, swiftly succeeding each other, 
I’ve lived the years of earth. 


Lombard, Ill. 











The Great Stone Face 














THE LEGEND OF THE PROFILE 
By Ira W. Thayer 


Proem 


To the Old Man of the Mountain,— 
In Franconia Notch it lies, 

In the midst of the White Mountains, 
In New England’s paradise,— 

I address my humble lay; 
And recall the early day 

Of a brave and worthy race, 
Long since passed away. 


’Twas a pleasant day in summer 
That I saw that massive face, 
And methought within its profile, 
God’s own image I could trace. 
As I gazed, my fancy wandered 
From those rocky points on high 
Dew bedecked by streaming vapors 
Rolling through the azure sky, 
To that race of men departed: 
Long I marveled at the thought, 
That they saw the great Spirit, 
In the Image that He’d wrought. 


Doubtless they had seen their Maker, 

(For human passions are the same); 
Long I gazed, and thought, and wondered, 

And at length a vision came: 
And the beauty of that vision 

Faded not ’till ’round the scene, 
It had thrown the magic splendor 

Of a wand’ring sleepless dream; 
Then a half-forgotten legend, 

And a half-remembered dream, 
Mingling with imagination, 

Formed the nucleus of my theme. 


’Tis an ancient Indian tale; 
A legend of the long ago, 
When the camp-fire of the Red Man 
Filled the forest with its glow. 
Long, long years ago it happened 
Ere that little Pilgrim band, 
Dared to brave the dark Atlantic 
For this strange and unknown land; 
Ere a bridge had crossed our rivers, 
Ere a dam had checked their sway; 
Unmolested o’er the forest 
King Indian held his sway. 
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Could thy hand, O Bard departed! 

Swell again that quiv’ring strain, 
Pouring melody of music 

Over mountain, hill and plain: 
‘Tis the bard of Hiawatha, 

That I fain this tale would tell: 
He who told an Indian legend, 

Told it truthfully, told it well. 
But he’s gone, lamented Singer! 

Thus to thee the tale I’ll tell. 
Every mountain, every river, 

Every dingle, dale and dell, 
Bears a legend that endears them, 

To the beings that ’mong them dwell: 
Such a legend is the Profile; 

Is the legend now I tell. 


. The golden light of closing day, 


On Gardner’s' wooded mountain lay; 
And every upland shrub and tree 

Was dressed in yellow livery: 

But in the valley far below, 

No longer streamed the ruddy glow; 
And placid lake and tumbling stream 
No more reflects the glimm’ring beam; 
Already evening’s dark’ning shade 
Was low’ring o’er the leafy glade. 


Old Connecticut’s rolling tide 

Sweeps by the mountain’s western side; 
Smooth on the water’s surface lay, 
The sky-line with its cloud array; 
Reflected in the mirror sheen, 

And bank and tree of evergreen, 

With cliff and boulder in between; 

All blending on the glimm’ring sight, 
Until within the fading light, 

Their shadows are no longer seen. 


Along the mountain’s eastern side, 
Through many a pleasant lowland wide,- 
By leafy glade and rocky dell, 

By many a moor and barren fell, 

The rippling waters with stately pace 
The curving Ammonoosuc trace. 
Descending from the uplands far 
Where winds its course by cliff and scar, 
*Till at the base of Gardner’s side 

It joins Connecticut’s swelling tide. 
United, both with murmurs sweet, 

Roll on together toward the deep. 


1A mountain at the junction of Connecticut and Ammonoosuc Rivers. 
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Within the river just below, 

The mingling waters swiftly flow 

In many an eddying current deep, 

And swirling ’round an island! sweep 
Their irresistless way. 

The island passed,—the high banks steep, 
No more confined the waters keep, 

But winding through the meadows low, 
The calmer waters gently flow, 

And ’mong drooping willows stray. 


Now at the close of parting day, 

Near where the rivers join their way, 
A tribe of Indian warriors brave 
Gather to their glimmering camp: 
Gathered where the willows wave, 
And in the waters drooping lave 
Their long and slender leaves. 

From the mountains came the hunters, 
Bearing through the evening damp 
All the yieldings of the forest 

That the steady arrow brings 

When swiftly from the bow it springs; 
Death dealing as the air it cleaves 
Toward the object of its aim. 


. Down the rivers swiftly riding 
In their little frames of bark, 
Came the Indian hunters riding 
Underneath the branches dark, 
That hanging o’er the river side 
Cast reflections in the tide: 
Through the rapids of the river 
Shot the barks without a quiver 
Guided by a steady hand. 
Through the stiller waters gliding, 
Over shallows gently sliding, 
As the shadows over land 
When the clouds that floating high 
Sweep across a summer sky, 





Then as the evening shades descend 
O’er the virgin forest still, 

And shadows into shadows blend, 
The mournful song of whip-poor-will 
Mingles with the plaintiff cry 

Of the night-hawk riding high 
Through the dark’ning summer sky: 
And the crickets are chirping shrill 
In the meadow by the rill, 

While the rising evening breeze 
Sweeping through the mighty trees 
Lends it solitary sigh. 


t"No Man‘s Island” in the Connecticut River, Woodsville, N. H. 
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Now gathered are all the warriors 

By the flowing river’s side, 

Where the camp-fire’s flick’ring beams 
Dance upon the rippling tide. 

Now finished are all the labors, 

The toils of day are o’er; 

And the silence of the night 

Falls upon the river shore. 


At an angle from the sky 

Falls the light of crescent moon, 

That o’er forest, mead, and stream 
Casts its silver gilding beam; 

Making pathways clear and bright 
Through the gathering gloom of night; 
Flooding all the wooded glade 

With its checkered spots of shade: 
Ever here and there revealing, 

As it through the wood came stealing, 
All the queer and curious shapes 
Every natural object takes 

In the opalescent sheen, 

When by erring humans seen 

In the half uncertain light. . 


On the island in the river 


Where the fluent waters meet, 
Where the tall and stately pine trees 
With their odors fresh and sweet, 
Rear their mighty trembling arms 
Heavenward, as if asking alms 
From the Giver of all good, 

Burned the council fires of war; 
That flick’ring casts its ruddy gleam 
O’er the surface of the stream; 

And sends its soft and glowing beam 
Through the dark and shaggy wood. 


Gleams darkly every face with ire 

As the trembling rays of fire 

Light the features of the braves 

To that crescent council called: 
Mennehassett, speaking counsel, 

While the younger warriors listen 

Sees his words of wisdom welcomed; 
Sees them lodge, take root and flourish, 
In the breasts of stalwart youths; 

Sees their eyes with passion glisten, 
As with heads inclined they listen, 

To the bloody tales he tells: 

Sees their breasts with anger heaving; 
Hears their deep and labored breathing, 
As his legend their ardor swells. 
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“Warriors,’”’ thus spoke Mennehassett, 
In his measured accents slow, 
“Pennacook my mortal foe, 
Is encamped in equal numbers, 
In the valley here below. 
Warriors, one of you must go 
Where the waters smoothly flow, 
Winding like the bended bow! 
As it seaward moves its way; 
And ere the coming of the day 
Take from out her guarded wigwam, 
When buried in her slumbers 
Kostelilla, handsome face, 
The pride of all her race, 
Daughter of my mortal foe. 


“He who from within this council 
Undertakes the dangerous task, 
Must remember that she’s guarded, 
And this night may be his last. 

In this cresent council seated 

Can a single brave be found, 

Who will not for Mennehassett 
Court the happy hunting-ground?”’ 
Barely had the words thus spoken 
Lodged within the warriors’ breasts, 
Ere Ammonoosue, standing forth 
Thus his aged chief addressed: 


““Mennehassett, learned in wisdom, 
Tried in every daring deed, 
Long thou shalt not want a warrior 
To perform thy wonted deed; 
Thy request and thy permission 
Is the only law I need, 
And the doing of thy will 
Shall be my only meed.”’ 


Ammonoosue¢, tall and sturdy, 
Like the giant oak his frame, 
Stood revealed in stalwart beauty 
In the glowing ruddy flame. 

He a strong and youthful warrior 
Was the bravest of his race, 

Yet beneath his copper color 
One a kindly look could trace. 


Ammonoosuce from the island 
Unmoors his little frame of bark, 
And with a swift and steady stroke 
Glides across the waters dark. 


1 The “Ox Bow” near Newbury, Vt. 
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Winds he through the meadows wide 
Where on the river’s either side 

The drooping willows intertwine 
And form a dark and solid line 
Against the midnight sky. 

Like a serpent ’round its prey, 

The twining vines of bitter-sweet 
Through the willow branches creep 
Their interlacing way. 

Gliding onward swift he sees 
Through the rift of bord’ring trees 
The rising mists of evening stray 
O’er the banks and roll away ~ 
Across the waving meadows green 
*Till right against the hills it lay; 
And like a heavy cloak of gray 
Wraps the lowlands in its folds. 

As onward swift his course he takes 
Not a sound his paddle makes; 

And save the murmur of the stream 
In its placid tranquil flow, 

And the hum of insects low, 

All the air a stillness holds. 


In the meadow near the river, 
Where like a mighty bended bow 
The murmuring waters flow 

In their strange meand’ring way, 
With many a twist and curving turn 
As they seaward roll their way, 
Encamped is Mennehassett’s foe. 
The dying camp-fires lowly burn, 
And ’round them sleeping lay 

The braves of Pennacook, the foe; 
And as the shadows deeper grow 

In the fading flick’ring glow, 
Ammonoosuc takes his way 

Towards the camp where ere the day 
Must he silently bear away 
Kostelilla, handsome face, 

The pride of all her race. 


Like a panther crouching low 
Behind its unsuspecting prey, 
Ammonoosue still and slow 
Circles ’round the camp his way; 
Slyly toward his object creeping,— 
"Tis the maiden who now sleeping 
In her guarded wigwam lay: 

Not a sound his footfall makes, 
Not a branch or dry twig breaks, 
Not a single warrior wakes 

From his slumbers deep and sound 
As he creeps along the ground, 
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Toward a wigwam that he sees 
Half-hidden in the willow trees; 

The wigwam found and on the ground 
The guard is soundly sleeping, 
Unsafe he is, unsafer still 

The ward whose watch he’s keeping. 


Then by the guard unnoticed 

He into the wigwam passed, 

To remove the maiden fair 

And her gentle form to bear 

By her guard lay sleeping there, 

Was his undertaken task: 

Should the maiden’s faintest cry 

Rouse the warriors nodding by, 

His chieftain’s cause would then be lost, 
And his life would pay the cost. 


And the camp-fire smould’ring low, 
By its pale uncertain glow 

Makes the shadows come and go 
In the hut where bended low 

O’er the daughter of his foe, 

Is Ammonoosuc kneeling. 

Gazing on her features fair 

As innocently she lay there, 
Penitently came the feeling 

That he on that fair and lovely face 
Should cast the vengeance of his race. 


Kostelilla from her slumbers 

Woke as from a feverish dream: 

In a vision she had seen 

The coming of the warrior brave 
To make her Mennehassett’s slave. 
But in a sequel to that vision,— 
Such a wierd and strange decision 
That the power of love can make— 
Saw she Ammonoosue’s hate 
Slowly cool and then abate, 

And turn to everlasting love, 
Engendered by the Power above. 


When from her slumbers she awoke 
Not a single word she spoke, 

But gazed upon the warrior fair 

In the faint light kneeling there. 
Neither sound nor cry she uttered, 
Neither moved she from her place; 
Nowhere in her features, 

A fear could Ammonoosuce trace. 
For a moment he knelt gazing 

In those eyes that love impart, 
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Ere he felt their deep impression: 
Then the yearnings of his love 
Conquered all his indecision, 
Conquered then the Indian heart. 


Then to his side the maiden drew, 
And spoke in whispers low: 

“ Kostelilla be my bride; 

To some distant dell we'll go, 
There to live secure from foe.” 
Forgets he then the quarrel, 
Forgets he then his race, 

In finding love’s own answer 

In Kostelilla’s smiling face. 

Then to his breast the maiden press’d 
And from the wigwam sped 

*Way from the camp so still in foot 
No warrior heard his tread: 

As light into the dark they move, 
And leave no trail behind, 

No path he seeks, the way is found 
Through instinct of his kind. 


Their way across the meadow’s sweep 
And up the bank that bord’ring steep 
Circles ’round the river low. 

Across the plains of studded pine 
Obliquely in a northward line 
Pushing onward swift they go. 

Right across their hurried way 

High a granite mountain! lay, 

And at its base a little lake? 

Whose shore is easy skirted; 

Before the forest dark and deep, 
Behind a race deserted. 

O’er rocky hills, through valleys deep 
They sped ere break of day. 


Then in the eastern sky was born 
The saffron-colored morn; 
And golden gleams of early sun 
Kissed a stream that wildly run, 
Winding through its bed of stone 
And on the wood refulgent shone. 
Kostelilla, the maiden fair, 
Was enraptured at the sight, 
And turning to her warrior fair 
Said in words of keen delight; 

~ “Henceforth, this stream, it shall be styled 
The Ammonoosuc Wild.” 


1 Pond Ledge, near Center Haverhill, N. H. 
2 French Pond. 











1 Franconia Notch. 
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For three days still they wander, 
Northeastward in their way, 
Until they reach a valley deep! 
Wherein two lakes doth lay; 
And where between the mountains steep 
The echoes rolling play. 

Here within these mountains bold 
Where echoes on reéchoes roll’d 
The lovers chose to dwell: 

Here, secluded they would live 

In this cheer-inspiring place, 
Forgetful of their dangers, 
Forgetful of their race. 


Kostelilla’s tribe deserted 
Find the trail and follow fast 
To reclaim their daughter fair. 


- Barely had the third day passed 


O’er the happy bridal pair 

Ere the warriors (’vengeful men), 
Descended to this mountain glen 
And found the dwelling there. 


The sun sank down behind a cloud 
That o’er the western mountain hung; 
And soon from out that little cloud 
One large and shapeless sprung, 
That threw its heavy sable shroud 
O’er all the heavens high: 

Abrupt against that ebon cloud 
Mount Cannon threw her form, 
And dark and still was all the air 
Before the coming storm; 

And here and there and everywhere 
Turn wheeling birds in flight: 

The lowering clouds the sky o’er cast 
And night replaces day; 

The wind drives on a mighty blast 
That makes the forests sway: 

Then from the heavy laden clouds 
The flashing lightnings play, 

And peals of jarring thunder 

Roll through the deep’ning umbra 
Of the rocky mountain wall, 

And rolling far they die away 
Where wand’ring echoes stray, 

As the heavy raindrops fall. 


When the low’ring clouds of storm 
Had darkened all the summer sky 
Loud above the rush of storm 

Was heard the Indian warriors’ cry. 
Ammonoosuc, Kostelilla, 








1 Mount Cannon. 
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In their wigwam heard the cry: 

Well they knew their dream was o’er: 
“Shall we tempt the farther shore 
And climb the mountain high?’! 

Was Ammonoosue’s hopeful cry: 

Her acceptance was not spoken, 

But her loving eyes the token 

Of her willingness to try. 


Scarcely had they reached the shore 
Ere an arrow tightly pressed 

That was aimed at Ammonoosuc 
Pierced the gentle maiden’s breast. 
Ammonoosuc with the maiden 
Slowly dying by his side 

Turned to face the Indian warriors 
That had slain his lovely bride. 
Clear and strong his voice now raises 
Loud above the stormy sounds, 

“T the maiden now will follow 

To the happy hunting-grounds. 
Great Spirit! on this mountain 

By omnipotence divine, 

Place a face, our resting place 

To guard throughout all time.” 
Ammonoosuc, Kostelilla, 

Bound in love no death can sever, 
In their arms each other fold 

As o’er their forms forever 

The dark’ned waters rolled. 


When o’er the twain the waters roll’d 

The storm burst uncontroll’d. 

The stormy blasts of heaven sweep 

In fury through the valley deep; 

Lightnings flash and rolls the thunder; 
Tow’ring rocks are split asunder, 

That loosened from their place on high 

With thund’rous noise come crashing down; 
And lo! Mount Cannon high, 

Wears a profile in its crown. 


Still stands the face through all these days 
Its solemn vigil keeping, ~ 

While far below beneath its gaze 

The youth and maid are sleeping. 

And so throughout all future time 

It shall mark their resting place, 

A symbol of the power of love 

And the red-man’s dooméd race. 





THE BEAUTIFUL MERRIMACK 


By Eben Little, Jr. 


The beautiful Merrimack and its 
valley were known by the northern 
Indians long before its discovery by 
the white man, as they often told 
early voyagers, along the coast of 
Maine and the north, of the river far 
to the south they called the Merri- 
mack, and sang its praises as the 
“bright rapid water,” ‘the beautiful 
river with the pebbly bottom,” “the 
water that comes from the high 
places,” and since its discovery by 
de Champlain in 1605 its beauties 


at once, spending the winter on the 
island of St. Croix, on the Maine 
coast. In the spring one of the ves- 
sels left St. Croix to explore the coast 
as far as Cape Cod. In the course of 
this cruise, de Champlain discovered 
the Merrimack and entered the harbor 
July 17, 1605. De Champlain, the 
faithful pilot of de Monts and chron- 
icler of his voyages, has left a notice 
of this discovery in a work that ranks 
among the most romantic of the 
literature of the sea. 








Chain Bridge, Newburyport, Mass. 


have become known world-wide and 
often rehearsed in song and story. 
Under the patronage of Henry IV 
of France, Seur de Monts, a noted 
Huguenot chief was fitted out with 
four vessels on a voyage of discovery 


to New France, giving him the 
government and patent for land 
which now comprises a large part of 
Canada and our New England and 
Middle States. De Monts sailed from 
Havre, March, 1604, with de Cham- 
plain, an experienced voyager, as pilot. 

After arrival on these shores, to 
the north, he commenced exploration 


The Merrimack River rises near 
the summit of Mt. Willey, of the 
White Mountain range. From a pond 
on its western slope, 4,000 feet above 
the sea the small rivulet flows in a 
southerly direction connecting with 
the outlet of Ethan Crawford’s pond 
(named for the pioneer of the Notch) 
forming the nucleus of this magnifi- 
cent stream which flows thence 260 
miles on its way to the sea. “For 
forty miles from its source high up in 
the mountains, it runs through the 
center of the most romantic country 
that human eye ever feasted on.” 
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Bridge over Merrimack River, Newburyport 


From the great height of its source, 
there are many rapids and falls on its 
course to sea level. These have been 
utilized as water power for varied 
manufacturing industries and the 
Merrimack furnishes the power for 
more invested manufacturing capital 
than any other stream in the world. 
To mention the cotton and woolen 
manufacturing enterprises established 
at Manchester in 1809, in Lowell in 
1832, and in Lawrence in 1846, now 
capitalized by many millions and em- 
ploying help that would make a cos- 
mopolitan nation of itself, would be 
rehearsing a story already well known. 


Although not so extensive as a 
century ago, the iron mined in several 
of the northern hill towns was made 
into various articles, which was quite 
an industry. The screw auger, now 
in general use, was invented by 
Nathaniel Weed, a hill town native, 
and the first cut nails headed by 
machinery were made here, the Mer- 
rimack water furnishing the power 
that made both machines and inven- 
tions. 

This river has also been a great 
water thoroughfare for the lumber 
trade. Its channel has been dredged, 
its rocky sides blasted so that large 











Steamer Merrimac leaving Black Rocks 





The Beautiful Merrimack 


timber booms were laid to make a 
pathway from the wooded solitudes of 
the north where the axes of hundreds 
of men felled the trees where timber 
would form ‘“‘drives”’ of eight or more 
million feet to be rafted down the 
streams to the sawmills below, from 
whence it reaches all parts of the 
country for building or manufacturing 
purposes. For this reason New Hamp- 
shire has some of the largest furniture 
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suspension bridge, the first of its 
kind in the country, and its pictures 
have gone far and wide. 

This is the home of the favorite 
authoress, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Here is Carr’s Island, the summer 
home of John Shepard, the noted 
Boston business man; and the fine 
waterside residence of Prof. Marcus 
Buell on the Salisbury shore. 

The sons of the Merrimack Valley 


Harriet Prescott Spofford’s Residence 


and wood-working factories in New 
England. 

The beauties of the Merrimack, 
with its romantic views and pictur- 
esque villas skirting its banks, con- 
tinue to its harbor and entrance to the 
ocean. Located there are the grand 
estates of the Messrs. Moseley, the 
Laurels, Hawkswood, the summer 
home of the family of the late David 
Wallace, Esq., of New York City; 
Deer Island, nestling cosily in the 
center of the stream and connected 
with the mainland by the picturesque 


who have had a high stand in the 
walks of life are legion; to mention 
them all would be an arduous task. 
With equal honor to those not men- 
tioned, we name Chief Justice Samuel 
Sewall, Theophilus Parsons, President 
Felton of Harvard College, Horace 
Greeley, Benjamin F. Butler, Josiah 
Bartlett, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, Daniel Webster, 
Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, and John Greenleaf 


Whittier, “the poet of the Merri- 
mack.”’ 


STAR-DUST 
By Moses Gage Shirley 
Your life is but a grain of sand 
In the world’s composition; 
A little star-dust, but you came, 
And live, and have a mission. 








NUTRITION AND DIET 


By Evelyn Waite 


First of all, what is food? A food 
is any substance which will supply the 
material needs of the body. We 
must therefore make a classification 
of foods: First :— 


INORGANIC Foops 
Water and salts. 


ORGANIC Foops 

. Sugar. 

. Starches. 

. Roots and Tubers. 
. Green Vegetables. 
. Fruits. 

. Fats. 


NITROGENOUS Foops. 
1. Lean Meat. 
2. Eggs. 


ore WN 


CarsBo-NITROGENOUS Foops. 
1. Cereals. 
2. Legumes. 
3. Nuts. 
4, Milk. 


The liver is the great chemical 
laboratory of the body. A very large 
part of the chemical work done in the 
body is done by the liver. The food 
materials are distributed to the liver 
cells, and they slowly filter through 
the blood capillaries, between the cells 
within the lobules of the liver. The 
liver cells, which lie along the capilla- 
ries, absorb several substances, among 
them, sugar. Another important func- 
tion of the liver has to do with the 
proteins. While these are practically 
unchanged in their passage through 
the liver, when they come back from 
active tissues, particularly from the 
muscle tissues, partly oxidized and 
broken up into simpler mid-products, 
. the liver cells absorb these mid-pro- 
ducts of protein calabolism, and fur- 
ther oxidize and combine them with 
the nitrogenous excreta, which will 
be later thrown out of the body by the 
way of the kidneys. Incidental to 
the oxidation of alcohol into the liver 
two things happen that have been 


misunderstood by clinicians. In the 
first place, oxidation naturally and 
necessarily liberates that energy, in- 
creasing the sum total of body heat. 
Second, oxidation of the carbonaceous 
substances increases the output of 
carbon-dioxide gas. 

Oxidation is easily and naturally 
assumed to be analogous, if not actu- 
ally equivalent, to the oxidation of 
fats, or sugar, or starches. This 
being admitted, alcohol was naturally 
looked upon as a food. Recent 
researches on the action of alcohol in 
the liver show that results, which 
were so plausible a decade ago, are 


_ subject to a very different inter- 


pretation—that heat resulting from 
this protective Oxidation is not avail- 
able for the maintenance of body 
temperature. Itis generally admitted 
and universally known that alcohol 
in any quantity, small or great, 
not only fails to protect the system 
from extreme temperature, but actu- 
ally makes the system less resistant 
to low temperature. 


THe WorK OF THE LUNGS 


The lungs are the respiratory organs 
and perform a double function: First, 
to take the oxygen from the air, which 
is absorbed through the moist thin 
membrane of the air sacs into the 
blood of the capillaries. Second, to 
exhale the carbon-dioxide into the 
air. This is carried from the active 
tissues of the body in the venous 
blood to the lungs and diffused through 
the capillary walls into the air con- 
tained in the air cells. Incidentally 
the lungs give up a certain amount of 
water and minute quantities of organic 
material. 


THE WoRK OF THE KIDNEYS 


The work of the kidneys is solely 
excretious. The blood passes through 
them from a short transverse branch 
on the abdominal aorla, in far greater 
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quantities than would be necessary to 
supply the kidneys with nourishment 
and oxygen. The blood is sent to 
the kidneys, not for the kidneys’ sake 
alone, but for the blood. It is sent 
to the kidneys to be purified. 


THE WoRK OF THE SKIN 


The skin is usually named among 
the excretory organs. It secretes oil 
from its sebaceous glands. It has a 
part in the protective function in 
regulating body temperature, includ- 
ing the excretion of water from the 
sweat glands of the skin. Certain 
salts are also excreted, and these salts 
are practically the same as those 
excreted by the kidneys, including 
urates in traces. 


THE WoRK OF THE INTESTINES 


A very great part of the 
matter passes away from the intes- 
tines, daily, known as feces. The 
fecal matter represents the indigest- 
ible and undigested food material that 
has passed through the whole length 
of the alimentary canal. Of the mass 
of material that makes up the feces, 
only a very small amount is real 
excretion, because an excretion is a 
substance which has been within the 
tissues. Even the mucus, poured out 
of the wall of the large intestine to 
facilitate the movement of its con- 
tents, would be called an excretion, 
though it is part of the feces. 


waste 


Diet 

There are some first principles 
which should govern the physician, 
the nurse, and the mother, in con- 
sidering a diet for those under his or 
her care. Having decided upon the 
amount of protein which the diet 
represents, one must next consider 
the form in which the protein is to 
be given. Next to decide is the 
amount and source of carbonaceous 
foods. These foods include starches, 
sugars and fats. Carbonaceous foods 
must be made up largely from the 
carbohydrates. For a person using 
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the brain in study, etc., the proper diet 
if of good, physical, growth would be: 

Breakfast: Oatmeal (sugar and 
cream), dry toast, cup cereal coffee, 
grapes. 

Lunch: Cream soup (potato, toma- 
to, celery), bread, butter, fruit, 
(stewed), glass of milk, cake. 

Dinner: Roast beef, gravy, potatoes, 
vegetables (fresh), bread, butter, fruit 
(apple sauce, rhubarb, rice pudding.) 

Menu for a growing child: 

Breakfast: Glass milk, thoroughly 
cooked oatmeal and cream, baked 
apple, buttered toast. 

Lunch (100’clock): Graham crack- 
ers, milk or water (preferably water). 

Lunch (1 o’clock) : Bread and butter, 
creamed potatoes, fruit (stewed or 
fresh). . 

Lunch (4 o’clock): Graham crackers, 
milk. 

Supper: Glass of milk, soft boiled 
eggs, shredded wheat biscuit, fruit 
(apples). 

Menu for the constipated—Con- 
stipation is a condition brought on 
less by the diet than any other 
condition, usually departure from 
hygiene. If the habit is begun in 
childhood, it is easy to get a con- 
firmed constipation habit, which would 
be acquired before the twentieth 
year. Bodily exercise is most effect- 
ual, before breakfast, in the regula- 
tions of the bowel movement—that 
which takes in flexion and torsion of 
the trunk. 


Breakfast: Cereal, oatmeal, corn 
meal or wheat, sugar and cream, 
fresh fruit, coffee, dry toast. 

Lunch: Soup, bread (whole wheat or 
graham), fresh fruit. 

Dinner: Soup, meat—any kind, 
potatoes (any way except fried), 
vegetables (prepared any way), fruit, 
rhubarb sauce, desert, custards, sim- 
ple pudding. 

Bed-time: Four figs, or six prunes, 
or two apples. 

Unless the aliméntary canal is com- 
pletely demoralized, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that it should not respond 
to this sort of treatment by a regular 
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movement of the bowels, at least 
once a day. Try to cultivate the 
habit of going to the closet at a regular 
hour a day, the best time immediately 
after breakfast. If this regularity is 
kept up, week after week, continu- 
ously and conscientiously, there will 
be a normal response at a regular 
hour every day. Children should be 
taught to go to the closet every morn- 
ing after breakfast, that being their 
first duty every day, thus saving 
annoyance and inconvenience in their 
later life. The medical profession 
has given much study to drugs, and 
knows the kinds to use, and the exact 
amount for a given result, but foods 
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are so common they have neglected 
them. The amount of food is just 
as important as the kind, and by 
amount we do not mean simply the 
number of ounces, or pounds, but the 
number of food units or calories. 
One is bulk, the other is value; one 
fills, the other nourishes. We must 
be able to reduce foods to their sim- 
plest terms. But mistakes are made 
in the use of foods. In some groups 
of cases such as malnutrition, fevers, 
diabetes, obesity, and renal and gastro- 
intestinal cases, the patient’s health 
or life, even, depend upon how he is 
fed, what kind of food, and how much 
he is given. 





DECEMBER 
By Bela Chapin 


How quick the seasons come and go! 

The summer hurried through the sky, 
The autumn tints were all aglow; 

Now dreary prospects meet my eye; 
Now winter freezes every scene 

Where lately all was summer green. 


The frost, the snow, the raging blast, 
The sad and short December day, 

The brook now held in fetters fast, 
The icy hilltops far away, 

The naked trees, such gloomy things, 
Are but the objects winter brings. 


STAR OF THE EAST 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


O little Star, that guided the three Wise Men— 
Who journeyed far o’er Eastern lands their Lord to see 
Who worshipped long, and offered their oblations— 
Still beam in sweet effulgence upon me! 


Shine bright adown the thorn-clad Path of Ages, 
For blindly, men and'women grope their heavy way; 
They stumble, aye, and fall upon their sin-stained faces, 
Have pity, Star, show us the Christ today! 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


MILTON B. WADLEIGH 


Milton B. Wadleigh, bornin Sutton, Decem- 
ber 4, 1839, died at the old family homestead 
in that town, November 24, 1912. 

Mr. Wadleigh was a descendant of that 
Robert Wadleigh who settled in Exeter in 
the early days of our history, and whose 
great-grandson, Benjamin Wadleigh, was one 
of the first settlers of Sutton, locating on the 
place which has ever since been known as 
the Wadleigh homestead. Benjamin Wad- 
leigh was the first clerk and one of the first 
selectmen of Sutton as well as the first 
justice of the peace, and the Wadleighs have 
ever since been prominent in the affairs of 
the town. Benjamin Wadleigh, Jr., and 
Erastus, son of the latter, were alike active 
and conspicuous, and Milton B., son of 
Erastus and Almina (Challis) maintained the 
standing and reputation of his ancestry. 

He was educated in the common schools 
and at New London Academy, and had 
devoted his life mainly to agriculture, the 
Wadleigh farm embracing: some 300 acres of 
land; while outlying possessions ‘brought the 
acreage up to more than 2,000. He had also 
been extensively engaged in lumbering; was 
the prime mover and principal owner of the 
Sutton creamery, and‘a leading promoter and 
treasurer of the Merrimack County Tele- 
phone Company. - 

He had served several years as selectman 
was a member of the legislature of 1907, and 
of the last Constitutional convention. 

Mr. Wadleigh had never married and was 
the last representative of the family in town, 
his nearest relatives being two cousins, one 
of whom is Miss Ella Wadleigh of Concord. 
Politically he was a Republican and in religion 
a Baptist. 


WOODBURY M. DURGIN 


Woodbury M. Durgin, a leading citizen 
and the oldest resident of the town of North- 
wood, died at his home in that town November 
22, 1912. 

He was born in Northwood June 8, 1825, 
the eldest son of Miles and Jane (Knowlton) 
Durgin, his ancestors removing to Northwood 
from Durham Point. He was educated in 
the common schools, and took an early interest 
in politics and public affairs, allying himself 
with the Republican party upon its organ- 
ization. He was moderator of the town in 
1859, representative in 1860 and several times 
a selectman. He was a commissioner for 
Rockingham County three years, from 1873, 
and appointed Register of Probate in 1876, 
and served five successive terms after the 
office became elective. 

He enlisted in Company D, Fifteenth New 
Hampshire Regiment, in the Civil War, served 
most creditably and attained the rank of 
lieutenant. For ten years, from 1865 to 1875, 


- warm personal friends. 


he was extensively engaged as a contract 
shoe manufacturer, bringing the work from 
Lynn, Mass., to Northwood, where it was 
given out to men at their homes. 

Mr. Durgin was a Free Baptist, a Mason, 
Odd Fellow and Patron of Husbandry, as well 
as amember of the G. A. R., having been at the 
head of the local organization in each order. 
He married, December .16, 1847, Abby G. 
James of Northwcod, deceased. 


GARDINER GILMAN 


Gardiner Gilman, a prominent citizen of 
Exeter and a representative of one of the 
town’s most noted families, died at his home 
in that town November 24, 1912. He was a 
son of Capt. Nathaniel and Elizabeth Gar- 
diner Gilman, born December 8, 1829. His 
father, who was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
was a nephew of John Taylor Gilman, one of 
the early governors of New Hampshire. 
He was educated at Phillips Academy, 
entering in 1843. In 1852 he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he remained five years. He 
served in the Union Army in the Civil War 
as a member of the Forty-fifth Massachu- 
setts Regiment. Aside from his stay in Cal- 
ifornia and his army service Mr. Gilman had 
always lived in Exeter at the family home- 
stead, embracing one of the largest farms in 
Exeter, from which a large donation had been 
made to the hospital grounds, and the balance 
of which, including some 250 acres, he deeded 
last year to Phillips Academy, retaining a life 
estate. 

Mr. Gilman never married, but leaves two 
nephews and two nieces as next of kin. He 
lived a quiet, dignified life, largely in retire- 
ment, but enjoyed the companionship of many 
He was a member of 
the New Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati, 
and of the Second Congregational Society of 
Exeter. By his will he left $1,000 each to 
Phillips Academy, the Cottage Hospital, Phil- 
lips church, and the Society of the Cincinnati. 


HENRY A. MARSH 


Henry Augustus’ Marsh, a prominent citi- 
zen of Nashua, died at his home in that city, 
November 21, after a long illness. 

He was a native of Amherst, born Novem- 
ber 2, 1839, and was educated at Claremont 
to which town he removed with his parents 
in early childhood. He went to Nashua in 
1860, as a telegraph messenger, but enlisted 
in the Third New Hampshire Regiment in 
the Civil War the following year, and gained 
the rank of lieutenant in the service. He 
was appointed postmaster of Nashua by 
President Grant in 1876 and served till 1885, 
when he established Marsh’s Nashua & Bos- 
ton Express, which he conducted for many 
years. He was a republican in politics. and 
had served in the Legislature and as a member 
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of the Nashua Board of Assessors. He wasa 
i —— Mason and a member of the G. 


HENRY C. BROWN 


Henry C. Brown, a well-known musician of 
Boston, born in Westmoreland, December 
12, 1837, died at his home, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, December 6, 1912. 

He was a son of John Dwight Brown, a 
violinist and noted local teacher of vocal 
music, and when twenty years of age went 
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to Boston and became deputy leader of the 
old Boston Brigade Band, and later held the 
same position in P. 8. Gilmore’s band. He 
organized a band for the Twenty-third 
Massachusetts Regiment in the Civil War, 
and was a member of the orchestra that 
played at the Peace Jubilee in 1869. In 1872 
he toured Europe and with his band played 
at Saratoga in 1877-78-79. Later he devoted 
himself to teaching and solo-playing. He 
was a member of the Masonic fraternity and 
the G. A. R. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


While nearly every town in the state has a 
free public library accessible, under certain 
conditions, to all its people, not all towns, and 
in fact but a small proportion of them have 
special buildings erected and equipped for 
the proper housing of such libraries. For- 
tunately every year witnesses one or more 
additions to the number of these buildings 
generally provided for through the generosity 
and public spirit of some well-to-do citizen 
or former resident of the town, who thereby 
not only serves most effectively the public, 
now and hereafter, but builds for himself a 
most enduring monument. One of the latest 
accessions to the number of our free public 
library buildings is that in the town of Fran- 
conia, dedicated and opened to the public 
December 11, it being the gift of Col. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Greenleaf. It is one of the 
most substantial and thoroughly constructed, 
as well as the most conveniently arranged to 
be found in the state, Colonel Greenleaf hav- 
ing inspected many buildings of the kind in 
this and other states before perfecting his 
plans. The exterior is of sandstone and 
Indiana brick, with steel girders and cement 
in the interior, and mahogany trimmings and 
furniture. All the appointments are perfect 
in taste and adaptation, and the town may 
well be proud of so valuable an addition to 
the attractions it enjoys. Colonel Greenleaf 
has been identified with the leading interests 
and the material and social life of Franconia 
for more than fifty years, in connection with 
the management and proprietorship of the 
Profile House, and in thus sharing the fruits 
of his prosperity with the people of the town, 
he proves his loyal devotion as a true and 
patriotic citizen. May others follow his 
example. 


It is gratifying to learn that a history of 
the town of Hudson is in preparation, and 
will soon be ready for the printer, the work 
being in the hands of that veteran citizen 
and careful historical student, Kimball Web- 
ster, than whom no man is better equipped 
for such service. There are many towns in 


the state of which no adequate history has 
ever been written, and the time is rapidly 
passing in which it will be possible to secure 
the necessary data for their preparation and 
completion. There should be decisive action 
along this line without further delay in all 
these towns. 


At the spring meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Trade in Exeter last May, a 
resolution was presented and adopted, urging 
the inauguration of measures to insure the 
holding of a great international exposition 
in Boston in 1920 in observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and the settle- 
ment of New England. The Boston Chamber 
of Commerce gave no response to the call of 
the resolution regarding the undertaking as 
too great to be ventured upon; but the idea, 
fortunately, has not been lost, and an organ- 
ization has already been formed looking to a 
proper and formal observance of the anniver- 
sary in question, and in furtherance of the 
movement a monthly publication, to be known 
as the Pilgrim Magazine is about to make its 
appearance in Boston, and the same will be 
awaited~ and welcomed with interest, not 
only by all descendants of the Pilgrims, but 


by all citizens who take pride in the great 


structure of civil and religious liberty whose 
foundations they laid, and whose blessings 
we all enjoy. 


" Volume 44 (No. 7 of the New Series) is 
completed with this issue of the GRANITE 


Montuy. Those subscribers desiring to ex- 
charge their unbound numbers for 1912, for 
the bound volume, which they may do for 50 
cents, should notify the publisher at once. 
All subscribers now in arrears are requested 
to make payment up to the present time and 
a year in advance. Any subscriber desiring 
to distribute appropriate New Year’s presents 
among his friends can order this magazine 
sent to three different addresses for the year 
1913, for $2.00. 








